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valet,1 that is, a servant; he carried the arms of his
master, led and cared for his horse, put on his armor,
served him at table, and put him to bed. The ancient
nations had regarded it as the greatest dishonor to
serve another man. Since the arrival of the barbarians,
to serve had become an honor; the squire served the
knight, the knight served his suzerain lord, the counts
and the dukes served the king at table and on all cere-
monious occasions.

Arrived at the age of manhood, a squire had to be
solemnly received, by a knight, into the corps of
knights. At first the ceremony was very simple: the
knight delivered to the novice the arms of a knight, the
shield, the hauberk, and the lance; then he gave him a
sharp blow with his fist (the accolade) on the back of
the neck. The new knight leaped into the saddle, put
spurs to his horse for a short gallop, and sometimes
fenced with his lance against a mannikin erected before
the castle. This ceremony was called "dubbing," or
consecrating the knight.

Later, about the thirteenth century, religious cere-
monies were added; passing the night in prayer in the
church, the mass, the prayers,, the sermon addressed
to the candidate. As for the pompous usages of recep-
tion, such as are described in modern romances, they
hardly came into use until the fifteenth century.

Every squire had the right to become a knight. But
he must be rich enough to purchase his equipment and
to support a squire and the usual servants. Therefore
the greater number of noble gentlemen remained
squires all their lives.

1 Valet and squire were synonymous. Page at that epoch
designated the inferior domestics.